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WE ARE DEPENDENT UPON EACH OTHER 


An industrial association, in urging its mem- 
bers to plan now for the post-war period calls at- 
tention to the importance of maintaining a high 
standard of living anda suitable income for the 
farmer. A group of leading agriculturists ata 
national meeting agree that farmers must understand 
the relationship between agriculture and industry 
so they may knowthe factors irfluencing the levels 
of demand for farm products an’ the extent to which 
farm prosperity is dependent on high levels of ac- 
tivity and prosperity among the city consumers of 
their products. 

Recognition of a problem is only a first step 
towards its solution, and the solution may never be 
found if those concerned feel they have done their 
duty merely by recognizing the problem. There is 
danger that one will be satisfied with no more than 
superficial acknowledgement of the existence of a 
situation whichis really crucial to the well-being 
of large groups of people. 

The matter was succinctly stated recently at the 
thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Governors’ Con- 
ference by James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, who said 
in part: "It doesn't matter a tinker's damm what 
labor is doing about post-war employment. It mat— 
ters little, comparatively, what industry and gov- 
ernment are planning for employment. The most im- 
portant thing is - what are government, industry, 
and labor, including agriculture, doing about post- 
war problems? I think it is important that we stop 
throwing pop bottles at each other, stop trying to 
do the job alone, and start trying to do the job 
together, as we should in a democracy." 

And it doesn't matter what all of them togeth- 
er are thinking about post-war employment. What 
does matter is what all of them together are doing 
about it. 

ASPO, within the limitsof our abilities, pro- 
poses to do something about it. We have already 
consulted some of our members and directors, but we 
would like to know from more of our members what 
they think the pertinent problems are at the various 
levels of government and what should be done to 
meet, them. 


In the past year the Society has gained many 
members from the ranks of business, industry and 
labor - this despite the many planning organiza- 
tions within their own groups — and we propose, 
at least within our own organization, that the 
members shall know of the problems of other mem 
bers and that we shall take specific steps to solve 
them. 

As was stated in the last News Letter, ASPO, 
with the American Municipal Association, will hold a 
series of training institutes throughout the states 
for the benefit of municipal officials (though not 
limited to officials only). At the outset, we will 
show these officials and others that the future of 
the community is inevitably tied up with the future 
of industry or agriculture or commerce if the com 
munityis an industrial, commercial, or agricultural 
center. We hope to prove to municipal officials 
that they can make a positive and affirmative con- 
tribution to the well-being of their communities 
through assistance to socially desirable industry 
(and this does not mean tax exemption). We propose 
to tell them how they can work with industry and 
commerce at the local level. 

The whole effort, to be successful, will not 
lie in the hands of public officials alone, however. 
We feel it is equally important that the obligation 
of industry and business to community welfare be 
clearly recognized and stated. To that end, we 
propose to point out how effective working relation- 
ships can be established between private interest 
and public responsibility so that the objectives 
of both can be met by cooperative action. We say 
"the objectives of both." They are really the same 
objectives - the well-being of the people and the 
country. 

Not long ago, I met with a group of officials 
in a mid-west city and pointed out the desirability 
of finding out what industry is doing and what it 
proposes to do in the post-war period. One of my 
listeners asked, "How do you go about getting that 
information?" My answer was, "Go over and talk with 
some of your leading industrialists. You will find 
them just as interested in the future of this tom 
as you are." (WHB) 











AN EXPRESSION OF OUR APPRECIATION 


This Fall of 1943 marks important birthdays of two "grand young men" of planning. 


On September 10, 


Frederic A. Delano will be eighty years old; on August 26, Alfred Bettman celebrated his seventieth birth- 
day. By paying homage to both these men at this time, we in no sense feel that we are putting a period to 
their long years of public service. Rather do we believe that their unselfish and enlightened devotion to 
the national welfare should be especially remarked at atime when plans for national and international bet- 
terment embody so many of the concepts they have long fought for. In our expression of gratitude and af- 
fection for them both,webelieve we are as well giving fresh recognition to all that group of pioneers in 


good government with whom Mr. Delano and Mr. Bettman have been associated over the years. 


Planners 
are perhaps 
most likely to 
think of Mr. 
Delanoin terms 
of the Burnham 
Plan for Chic- 
ago, which he 
ably abetted 
in1907; of the 
New York Re- 
gional Plan, 
Inc., another 
planning agen- 
cy to which he 
gave valuable 
assistance; of 
the National 
Capital Park 
and Planning 
Commission 
whose chair- 
manship te has 
held for many 

Frederic A. Delano years; and, 
since 1938, in terms of his chairmanship of the 
National Resources Planning Board. 

The planning profession cannot lay sole claim 
to Mr. Delano's accomplishments, however. Railroad 
men and transportation experts recall the years be- 
tween 1885 and1914 when he worked for railroads in 
jobs ranging from apprentice machinist to president, 
and the years of World War I and after when he was 
a colonel in the Transportation Corps. Another 
public service of Mr. Delano's was his vice-gover- 
norship of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Out of such a background Mr. Delano brought 
to the National Resources Planning Board wisdom, 
imagination, and great good sense. Under his chair- 
manship the whole field of our national economy was 
given thoughtful and intellicent study. With the 
other members of his Board, he insisted that the 
economic and physical future of the country could 
not be well realized unless it was cast in terms 
of social need and human betterment. 

Abolition of NRPB by congressional action this 
summer left the country without a national planning 
agency. The nation has, ncnetheless, been immeas- 
urably enriched by the Board's contribution. Plan- 
ners and planning officials alike hope that they 
may continue to receive the benefit of Mr. Delano's 
advice, his thinking and his great vision for our 
country’s future. There is no doubt that he has 
earned retirement, but we can ill afford to be de- 
nied his guidance and participation inour planning 
programs. 
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(WHB) 
In spite 
of years of in- 
fluential ac- 
tivity in na- 
tional plan- 
ning circles, 
Alfred Bett- 
man has never 
failed to prac- 
tice what he 
so stoutly de- 
fends - local 
planning. 
Since 1017 when 
he led the or- 
ganization of 
a United City 
Planning Com- 
mittee, Mr. 
Bettman has 
been closely 
identified 
with Cincin- 
nati's plan- 
ning program. Alfred Bettman 
He drafted the Ohio city planning enabling act mich, 
a year later in 1918, made possible the appointment 
of Cincinnati's official planning commission. The 
Committee continued with assistance to the new com 
mission until the Official Plan was adopted in1925. 
Only after Mr. Bettman's appointment to the commis- 
sion and his successful efforts in providing an ad- 
equate staff, however, did planning become an effec- 
tive agency of government in Cincinnati. 

Outside of Cincinnati, Mr. Bettman is probably 
best known forhis contribution to the law of plan- 
ning and zoning. Two instances stand out. In 1926 
the idea of comprehensive zoning was at stake be- 
fore the U.S. Supreme Court in the now famous case 
of Village of Euclid v. Ambler Realty Co. Mr. Bett- 
man was granted permission to present a brief at a 
rehearing, with the result that one justice changed 
his vote and the Court held zoning to be a consti- 
tutional exercise of the police power. 

Now in 1943, Mr. Bettman is pioneering again. 
The Thomas Bill, introduced into the Senate this 
spring, was largely authored by him. Like its coun- 
terpart bill for state urban development and redev- 
elopment, it reflects Mr. Bettman's belief in the 
importance of public participation in the planning 
process and restates his broad and tolerant social 
philosophy. 

When ASPO was organized in 1935, Alfred Bett- 
man became its first - also its second - president. 
He has remained one of the Society's wisest coun- 
selors and most constructive critics. 
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BUSINESS CONCEPTS ON POST-WAR PLANNING 


The Americin Business Congress, through its 
Post-War Econouwic Planning Committee for Full Em- 
ployment and Free Enterprise, has released a report 
stating principles for post-war business operation 
and recommendations for 


THE FUTURE OF AVIATION 


Carl Feiss, Planning Director of the Denver 
Planning Commission, has prepared a revort on his 
recent investigation dealing with airports, avia- 
tion, and in particular, the future of Denver as 





action within eleven clas- 
sifications of the prob- 
lems. Concepts on Post- 
War Planning appears over 
the signature of the Com- 
mittee's chairman, Benja- 


EDWARD M. BASSETT 


RESOLUTION OF APPRECIATION 


an aviation center. 
Although the report 
concerns itself primarily 
with Denver, many of the 
findings are general in 
nature. It seems to be 
generally believed that 
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agers and technicians must, 
be held toahigh standard 
of integrity. (3)Industry 
must organize to assume 
full responsibility for 
maintenance and strength- 
ening of free enterprise 
system and substantial 
responsibility for social 
welfare. (4) Industry, 
rather than government, 
must be resvonsible for a 
profitable agriculture. 
(5)Organization of stock- 
holders' unions, and aNa- 
tional Economic Councilto 


live. And be it further 


PRESIDENI 


meeting on May 18, 1943, that we hereby express to 
Edward M. Bassett our appreciation of the great service 
he has rendered to our country by his contribution to 


making our cities better places in which to work and to 


RESOLVED that a copy of this resolution be suitably en- 


grossed and presented to Mr. Bassett. 


-_ he ‘ 
ChWorek, A aller tlh) (22 An 


rail freight. 

"The question of 
feeder lines was brought 
up withall men consulted, 
and there was a wide dis- 
parity of points of view; 
although a general agree- 
ment that no feeder-line 
system would be success= 
ful which did not pro- 
vide for a multiplicity 
of schedules." 

With respect to the 
helicopter: "In general, 
it might be stated that 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 





correspond with Congress 
in political life. (6) 
Within limits, extension 
of credits for rehabilita- 
tion and industrial devel- 
opment of other countries. 
(7)"Profit isa social ne- 
cessity." (8) A Congress 
of the Free Enterprise Sys- 
tem to devise formulae 
for D Day and for national 
and world rebuilding. (9) 
Assurance of freedom from 
want in all countries 
through representation at 
peace councils from indus- 
try, labor, management. 
(10)"Adoption" by certain 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 


ing myself. 


life. 





American Society of Planning Officials, 
1313 East Sixtieth Street, 


Mr. Blucher has sent me an engrossed 
copy of the very commendatory resolution regard- 
I do not deserve such words, but I 
will not deny that itis very gratifying to have 
them directed to me in these later years of my 
Your Society has been very kind to me. 
I appreciate all these things very much indeed. 


Yours very truly, 
pe Seer no 


the men most intimately 
comnected with the devel- 
opment of the helicopter 
are more conservative in 
their estimates for its 
future than present pub- 
licity would indicate... 
There is no expectancy 
that mass production will 
take place soon, and it is 
felt that were any major 
changes to take place in 
the design or use of this 
new machine, there would 
be ample warning to all 
interests concerned." 
"There seems to be 
specific agreement on 








cities and states in this country of cities and 
countries abroad for industrial development. (11) 
The end of color, racial and other discriminations 


through economic security and extended “educational 
facilities. 


the future of the high- 
speed small private plane. It is generally agreed 
that the training given at present to men piloting 
the high-powered and readily maneuverable small 
fighter plane is inappropriate to future domestic 
flight operations. . ." 
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REPLANNING LONDON 





After two years of work, the London County 
Council through its architect, J. H. Forshaw, and 
its planning consultant, Professor Patrick Aber- 
crombie, has presenteda plan for the rebuilding of 
the County of London over a period of fifty years. 
It is important that Americans keepin mind this es- 
sential fact: The County of London has an area of 
116 square miles and an estimated population in 1937 
of 4,053,620. It does not include the cityor cor 
poration of London, which is an area one mile square 
in the center of the County. (The City of Chicago 
has 206.7 square miles; Detroit, 137.9; Los Angeles, 
448.6; and New York, 299 square miles.) For compar- 
ative purposes, it is well to keep in mind that the 
London Passenger Transport Board serves an area of 
2,000 square miles. 

The plan proposes three density areas varying 
from 200 persons per net acre in the central area 
through 136 persons per net acreto 100 persons per 
net acre in the outlying areas. Reorganization 
of the railway and highway systems entering the 
County is proposed. Lord Latham in a press con- 
ference said that the plan would be presented to the 
London County Council but that it would not be asked 
to approve it. "It (the London County Council) is 
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committed to planning but not to an individual plan, 
whether thisor any other." It is proposed to sub- 


mit the plan tomore than 80 organizations including 7 
the Ministry of Town and Country Planning, the City 
Corporation, the metropolitan borough councils, the 
railway companies, the London Transport Company, 
and a number of professional and other bodies. the 





Mr. J. H. Porshaw, Arthitect of the LCC, Lord Lathas, ly 
Leader of the LCC, and Professor Patrick Abercronbie. cc 
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ihe County of London Plan just pub- 
lished is a unique document. Never 
before has so ambitious an attempt been 
made to replan such a vast and built-up 
area. It endeavours to present a picture 
of London as it will be, say, in the year 
2000, when all its proposals will have been 
carried out. It visualizes a London with 
its major defects remedied, conveniently 
planned to live and work in, and with 
buildings of beauty and high architectural 
quality. But it regards London neither 
as a cleared site on which to rebuild nor 
as a city to be disbanded, scattered about 
the country; or, to use the modern term, 
decentralized. The plan proposes to 
retain the existing structure, to accept 
London with its special characteristics, and 
to make it workable under modern con- 
ditions. In many respects it can be 
regarded mefely.as a guide to the making 
of a plan. It lays down principles to be 
followed, but does not generally work 
them out in detail. 


The authors suffer from the immense 
handicap that they are immediately con- 
cerned only with the Administrative 
County of London, an arbitrarily created 
part of the larger built-up area of the 
Metropolitan Police District, one-sixth of 
its size and containing in 1938 a popula- 
tion of 4,000,000, against 9,000,000 in the 
larger area. Moreover, the City Corpora- 
tion is an independent town planning 
authority and is preparing its own plan for 
the square mile within its jurisdiction. In 
that part of the Metropolitan Police Dis- 
trict which lies outside the County of 
London there are 77 separate planning 
authorities, each solely responsible for the 
town planning of its own area. The diffi- 
culties in the way of securing a compre- 
hensive and coherent plan of the whole 
of the built-up area of London need no 
elaboration... Professor Abercrombie is at 
present engaged in making a report in 
respect of the planning of Greater London 
to the Minister of Town and Country 
Planning and the County of London Plan 
naturally takes account of what he has in 
mind for the whole area. Planning con- 
siderations will, however, necessarily bring 
to the fore the question of the reorganiza- 
tion of the local government areas of 
Greater London. 


SIZE OF POPULATION 


1 wo main principles are fundamental to 
the plan and will largely determine the 
social character of London and the kind 
of life its people will live. The first is the 
size of the population. The figure of 
34 millions has been arrived at by a calcu- 
lation of the number of persons who can be 
decently accommodated on the land which 


"Post-war planning" 


is already a 
number of Russian cities where reconstruction 


LONDON REPLANNED 


By Lewis Silkia, M.P., L.C.C. 


will be available for housing after the 
requirements of roads, open space, public 
buildings, industry, shopping, and the 
Other necessary amenities have been met. 
The plan provides for a considerable addi- 
tion of open space, for the rebuilding of 
large congested areas such as the East End 
on a less dense basis, and for new and 
widened roads. These factors together 
will result in less land remaining available 
for housing and according to the plan will 
involve the removal from London of some 
600,000 people. It follows that a corre- 
sponding amount of industry will have to 
go too. But the movement of industry 
cannot at present be authoritatively con- 
trolled. What powers exist are negative 
and ineffective. The present location of 
industry, where it is not accidental, is 
determined solely by considerations of 
private economy. 


It is impossible, again, to forecast the 
population of London after the war. It 
has been gradually declining since 1891, 
while that of Greater London has _in- 
creased. Whether this tendency will con- 
tinue is uncertain. Life in outer London 
may not necessarily be more attractive 
after the war than in inner London. A 
better planned London may well have the 
effect of reversing the trend. Again, while 
many families who left London during the 
war will return, this may not be true of 
the majority who have settled down and 
have become accustomed to their new lives. 
The removal of anything like 600,000 per- 
sons might, therefore, in the event, be 
found to be unnecessary. 


FLATS OR HOUSES ? 


It would thus be rash to go too 
far in the provision of accommodation 
outside London until the position is 
much clearer. It is estimated that the 
average density to accommodate 3} 
millions will be 136 persons an acre and 
that roughly two-thirds of the housing 
wiJl be in the form of flats. This is prob- 
ably an under-estimate of the number of 
flats and a proportion of 80 per cent. to 
85 per cent. of flats is more likely. This is 
undoubtedly the most controversial aspect 
of the plan. Many planners are entirely 
opposed to flats and are quite prepared to 
accept an enormous amount of decentrali- 
zation of population, industry, and busi- 
ness and to leave London with a popula- 
tion of possibly 1,000,000 to 1,500,000. On 
the other hand, there are many who object 
to any decentralization. The authors of 
the_plan have taken the middle course of 
largely retaining the existing character of 
London and limiting the extent of decen- 
tralizatidh to what is necessary for provid- 
img good living conditions for those who 
remain. 


The second fundamental principle is the 
treatment of London as an aggregation of 
comniunities. To the casual observer 
London is just one immense urban 
agglomeration, broken up here and there 
by open spaces, industrial areas, and rail- 
ways. The authors, however, see London 
as a large number of separate communities 
each having its own identity and charac- 
teristics, though development has in many 
cases made the boundaries of these com- 
munities unrecognizable or even entirely 
extinguished them. London is too big to 
be regarded as a single unit, and the plan 
therefore not only recognizes the existence 
of communities as fundamental to its main 
reconstruction proposals but emphasizes 
and recreates them where random devclop- 
ment has blurred their identity. 


LONDON’S COMMUNITIES 


The London of the plan would coniist of 
a large number of separate communitics 
of varying sizes and population, cach 
representing on an average an area equil 
to one of the smaller London boroughs. 
The greater part of the open spaces and 
most main roads would be located so as to 
act as buffers between one community and 
another. Each communify would have its 
own schools, shopping centre, public and 
other buildings, amusements, as well as its 
own industry in the form of local trading 
estates, sited so as not to endanger the 
residential amenities of the district. The 
object is to make each community as fat 
as possible self-contained for all ordinary 
purposes. The authors disclaim any inten- 
tion to encourage parochialism. Indeed 
they utter the warning that care should be 
taken to ensure that segregation of the 
communities should not be taken far 
enough to endanger the sense of intcr- 
dependence on the adjoining communitics 
or on London as a whole. But it 1s not 
clear what steps can be taken to avert the 
danger they clearly see. 


There is some doubt as to whether the 
public will easily reconcile themselves to 
shopping in quiet areas, away from the 
bustle, excitement, and interest of main 
traffic roads. It is also a question whether 
it is desirable to make a community so sel!- 
sufficient that the ordinary citizen need 
seldom go outside his own small district. 
Furthermore, to determine the location ol 
main traffic roads and open spaces sole!y 
by reference to the preservation of the 
boundaries of communities may result in 
less convenient and more costly planning. 
On the other hand, one of the disadvan- 
tages of London is the absence of that 
desirable civic pride and local patriotism 
which smaller towns possess. Community 
planning will help to create these. More- 
over, such planning reduces to a minimum 


RUSSIA REBUILDS LIBERATED AREAS 


fact in a 
of 


devastated areas is proceeding according to care- 


fully drawn up city plans. 
are 


In Stalingrad buildings 


already being repaired or replaced so as not 
to conflict with the general plan. 


Apart from re- 


construction of dwelling units, it is expected that 
some 70 public buildings will be rebuilt this year. 
Although the construction isthe contribution lerge- 
ly of volunteer craftsmen from other parts of the 


country, 


the pattern of the rebuilding follows 


plans developed by the 
tute and the Academy of 


dangerous road crossings as well as travel- 
ling to and from work, and it facilitates 
the planning of “ precinctal” areas. The 
idea is certainly one to be thoroughly 
explored and not lightly..to be rejected. 


FINANCE AND POWERS 


It will be asked how this or any similar 
plan can be carried out. Finance is of 
vital importance and the implementing of 
the plan will be very costly, but it is not 
proposed to discuss this aspect here. It is, 
however, obvious that the redevelopment 
of London is impossible under the existing 
powers of the Town and Coyntry Planning 
Act, 1932. The authority carrying out the 
plan must have adequate powers to direct 
industry. It will not be sufficient merely 
to use persuasion as suggested in the plan 
or the negative power of refusal to permit 
the crection of undesirable buildings. It is 
essential for comprehensive planning that 
there should be complete power to transfer 
industry from ‘oné part of London -to 
another and in many cases actually to 
build and let the alternative accommoda- 
tion. It cannot safely be left to the chance 
that private individuals will see a profit 
in erecting such accommodation. The 
Uthwatt report recommends that greater 
powers of acquisition of land should be 
conferred upon local authorities and some 
limited powers given them to carry out 
positive development. But this would only 
permit of piecemeal and patchwork de- 
velopment. Much more drastic powers 
will be necessary. 


Finally, it has to be emphasized that the 
plan is both provisional and flexible. Pro- 
visional because its terms must be fitted 
into whatever national plan may be 
devised, particularly for the location of 
industry. Flexible, because it must he 
implemented in™stages over many years 
and will require constant adaptation to 
changing conditions. As it stands, how- 
ever, it is a bold and inspired statement of 
principles and a courageous and imagina- 
tive outline of London's future. It is a 
great attempt, for which the authors are 
entitled to our gratitude and commenda- 
tion, to seize the opportunities of recon- 
struction arising out of the war. To 
neglect these opportunities, either through 
procrastination or through lack of courage, 
would be a permanent reproach to London 
and the nation. 
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State City Planning Insti- 
Architecture. 


The Academy has organized four scientific in- 


stitutes to investigate 
and building, 
industrial structures, 


to draw up projects 


problems in city planning 
for public and 
to design dwelling houses, 


and to investigate problems of building technique. 


The City Planning Institute, 


already at work 


in many sections of the U.S.S.R.,states that it will 
attempt to create modern, well-ordered, and archi- 
tecturally harmonious centers. 
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CALIFORNIA POST-WAR APPROPRIATIONS 


$13,750,000 (estimated) for construction and re- 
habilitation of buildings and facilities 
and to provide post-war employment. Of 
this reserve, $1,250,000 has been appro- 
priated for surveys,preparation of plans, 
specifications, etc. for state owned 
buildings. (Chapter 572) 

$12,000,000 to the Department of Public Works for 
the preparation of surveys, plans, speci- 
fications, and acquisition of rights of 
ed state highway projects. (Chapter 
564, 

$1,500,000 for county highway construction projects. 
(Chapter 565) 

$30,000,000 bond issue (subject to approval by the 
voters) to purchase farms and homes for 
veterans of the present war.(Chapter 585) 

$300,000 to the Veterans Welfare Board for educa- 
tional assistance to veterans of World War 
II. (Chapter 627) 

$150,000 to the Veterans Welfare Board to assist 
veterans to prosecute claims against the 
government arising out of war service, 
etc. (Chapter 1058) 

$7,500 for use by the Assembly Interim Committee 
on Post-War Rehabilitation in studies of 
agriculture, industry,natural resources, 


etc. for the purpose of formulating a 
program to avert post-war unemployment. 
(H.R. 190) 


$15,000 for use by the Senate Interim Committee on 
Post-War Construction to investigate and 
determine aconstruction program to avert 
post-war unemployment. (S.R. 125) 

$7,000 tothe Joint Legislative Interim Fact-Finding 
Committee on Agricultural and Industrial 
Enployment and Economic Planning to report 
on a program for complete utilization of 
agricultural and industrial capacities of 
the state and for efficient planning by 
labor, capital, and government for the war 
effort and for the post-war period. 

$100.COO to the State Reconstruction and Reemploy- 
ment Commission. (Chaper 631) 


$87,829,500 TOTAL 
PROPOSAL FOR LOCAL POST-WAR COUNCILS 


The Missouri Municipal League has recommended 
to its member cities formation of city-wide or 
city-county post-war construction councils to co- 
ordinate local planning activities. The outline 
for organization requires official recognition by 
the mayor of a council selected on geographical 
and occupational bases by important local civic 
groups. Responsibility for development of the 
post-war program would be delegated to three major 
committees: the Project Research Committee, the 
Ways and Means Committee, and the Public Partici- 
pation Committee. The duties of each are outlined 
by the League in some detail. 

Copies of the proposal may be obtained from 
the League office, 400 Guitar Building, Columbia, 
Missouri. 
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PASADENA ENLARGES ITS PLANNING PROGRAM 


Members of the Pasadena (California) Board of 
City Directors, 
the City Manager, C. W. Koiner, met recently to 
outline an enlarged planning program for the city. 
Since establishment of the Planning Commission in 
1923, a number of notable improvements have been 
made, including the Arroyo Seco Freeway. 

It was agreedat the joint meeting that a com 
prehensive plan must be prepared for Pasadena's 
future, one which will be based on a re-examination 
of the zoning ordinance, the improvement and re- 
building of marginal districts, a program to meet 
post-war economic and civic problems, etc. The 
Board of City Directors and the City Manager will 
cooperate closely with the Commission and advice 
will be sought from citizen and civic groups. 


FOREIGN MAPS WANTED 


The Army Map Service of the War Department has 
asked us to assist them in obtaining foreign maps 
for military use. They are interested in large- 
scale maps (1:1,000,000 or larger) of areas outside 
the U. S. and Canada; road maps; topographic and 
geological maps, detailed topographic maps, city 
plans, port plans, guide books, travel folders, 
gazeteers,postal guides, important atlases; aerial 
photographs, survey notes, geodetic control data. 

Reproduction will be made and the originals 
returned to the owner. Address: War Department, 
Army Map Service, Chicago Library Branch, 
Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


MAYORALTY CANDIDATE ASKED TO PLEDGE 
AGGRESSIVE CITY PLANNING 


The Board of Directors of the Down Town Association of 
San Francisco adopted the following resolution, at its regular Board 
meeting today : 


“\WVe believe that the platform of every candidate for Mayor 
should pledge fullest support to a city planning program for San 


Francisc« . 


“No policy of municipal government is more important to 
the immediate and long-distance future of San Francisco than a 
master plan for civic development. The great readjustments that 
must follow the end of the war can not be made haphazard, but 
should be the result of mature plans. Such plans involving trans- 
portation facilities, streets, freeways, tunnels, highways, housing 
and shifting of population, must be prepared long in advance, if 
San Francisco is to go forward as the chief port and metropolitan 
area of the Pacific Coast. 

“We believe that every candidate for Mayor should, in his 


platform and public declarations, stress the paramount importance 


of a master plan and City Planning.” 
P . 
Prom The San Prancisco Downtowner. 


Pasadena Planning Commission, send@' 
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CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION 


The city of Milwaukee is enlarging its 
planning program. A number of new positions 
have been created. Residence requirements have 
been waived for the position of Special Planning 
Engineer "which requires a man licensed as a 
professional engineer in Wisconsin or eligible 
to be admitted to such registration," two Senior 
Planners, and one Planning Research Technician. 
The salaryfor the Special Planning Engineer is 
$3967-$4567; for the Planning Research Techni- 
cien, $26,7-$3367; for the Senior Planners, 
$3367-$3667. The maximum age at the time of 
examination is 45 years, and the last day for 
filing applications is September 13. Further 
information can be obtained by writing to Her- 
bert W. Cornell, Secretary, City Service Com 
mission, 716 City Hall, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 











LEGISLATION — ADOPTED 
t 


ate 


Nissourit H.B. 502 = An act creating a Department 
of Resources and Development consisting of ten mem- 
bers to be appointed by the Governor. It shall be 
the duty of the Commission to investigate, assemble, 
develop and study or cause to have investigated, 
etc. all pertinent information available regarding 
the economic resources and industrial opportunities 
and possibilities of the State of Missouri; to 


pee and adopt a plan for the coordinated de- 
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velopment, conservation and use ofthese resources; 
to encourage the location of new industrial enter- 
prises in the state; encourage the development of 
recreational areas in the state. The State Plan- 
ning Board is abolished. 


PERSONALS 


Mr. J. L. Barrall has been appointed Town Plan- 
ner for the Montclair, N. J., Town Planning Board. 





Walter H. Rlucher, Executive Director of the 
Society, has been appointed a member of the Illi- 
nois Post-WarPlanning Commission by GovernorGreen. 





Col. Richard Lieber has been named Councilor, 
Raymond L. Pike, Director, and Mrs. ‘Theresa Zim- 
merly, Executive Secretary of the Indiana Economic 
Council. 





Arthur D. McVoy has been appointed director of 
City Planning Commission of Portland, Oregon. 





John M. Picton has been named Chief Planning 
Engineer for the Kansas City, Missouri, Plan Com 
mission, Picton was formerly with the NHA. 

Dr. W. D. Bryant has been named principal 
planner for the Plan Commission. He was previously 
Regional Consultant for the Department of Commerce. 





J. Howard Raftery has been appointed director 
of the master plan division of the Ctficago Plan 
Commission. 


GROUP RIDING—IS IT EFFECTIVE? 


One year ago the Massachusetts State Planning 
Board made a survey of the riding habits in 268 
plants representing 25 per cent of the industrial 
workers throughout the Commonwealth. It then ap- 
peared that the average number of riders per car, 
including the driver, wasl1.60. This meant that on 
the basis of a reasonable loading of 4 persons per 
car there was an unnecessary use of approximately 
168,000 gallons of gasoline per week and 336 tires. 

In order to bring this year old material up- 
to-date, the State Planning Board has recently con- 
ducted a re-survey among the plants originally con- 
tacted. The re-survey shows that the present rid- 
ing habit is an average of 2.60 riders per car. 
The recent field count shows a very high percentage 
of cars carrying the driver only, in some cases 
as high as 25 per cent. One example showed an im 
provement from1.@ to 3.8 per car. Considering 
the entire industrial group, a reasonable loading 
would save 750,000 gallons of gasoline weekly and 
1,500 tires. 


WILMINGTON, N. C., POST-WAR PLANNING 


At the recent General Assembly of the State 
of North Carolina, an act was passed to establish 
for the county of New Hanover and the city of Wil- 
mington a Special Committee on Post-War Planning for 
Economic Stability. The committee,which hasalready 
been set up, is composed of seven men representing 
both the city and the county. Mr. Cyrus D. Hogue 
is Chairman and Mr. H. A. Marks is Secretary. Ex- 
officio members are the Mayor and City Manager of 
Wilmington, the Mayors of Wrightsville and Carolina 
Beaches and the Chairman of the Board of County 
Commissioners. Committees have already been appoint- 
ed to deal with suchmatters as housing, employment, 
Port of Wilmington, summer resorts, industries, 
transportation, inter-racial relations, etc. 

The city of Wilmington has also passed an or- 
dinance providing for the creation of a city plan- 
ning board. 





“Don't get caught by changing times, men! Make your 
plans now for the postwar world!” 


Copyrighted. Reprinted permission fhe New Yorker. 
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BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, AND REPORTS 





PLANNING, 1943 


Copies of the proceedings of the annual ASPO 
meeting, held in New York this year on May 17- 
19, have been mailed to all members in good 
standing. They are available to non-members of 
the Society at $2.00 per copy. 











THE BOOK OF THE STATES. The Council of State Gov- 
ernments, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago, Illinois; 
Frank Bane, Executive Director. 1943-44. Volume 
V. 508pp. $4.90. (The encyclopediaof state gov- 
ernment dealing with such matters as the state leg- 
islatures; state taxation and finance; merit and 
retirement systems; labor, health and welfare; ed- 
ucation and libraries; the judiciary. Contains a 
directory of the states including governors, attor- 
neys general, secretaries of state, etc., etc.). 


THE NEW WASHINGTON STATE. Public Relations Com- 
mittee, Washington State Planning Council, Olympia, 
Washington; P. Hetherton, Executive Officer. July 
1943. Unpaged. (This little pamphlet recommends 
that a local committee of fifteen representing its 
citizens be established in each community to con- 
sist of two enployees, two youths between the ages 
of 18 and 22, two representatives of churches, one 
educator, one representative of the professions, 
one or two housewives, one or two farmers, one 
storekeeper, and one representative of the armed 
services who has seen action.) 


THE VALUATION OF LAND IN URBAN BLIGHTED AREAS. 
Homer Hoyt and Leonard C. Smith. In The Appraisal 
Journal, July 1943, pp.199-209. The American In- 
stitute of Real Estate Appraisers, 22 West Monroe 





Street, Chicago, Illinois. $1.25. 
INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES IN TENNESSEE. Tennessee 
State Planning Commission, Nashville, Tennessee; 


Robert A. Larrabee, Executive Director. July 1943. 
12pp.mimeo.,tables. (Lists proposed products, the 
chief raw materials available locally, and the 
chief needed imports.) 


THE NIAGARA FRONTIER PLANS FOR PEACE. National Com- 
mittee on the Housing Emergency, Inc., 512 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 18, New York; Mrs. Samuel I. Ro- 
senman, Chairman. June 1943. 27pp.maps, graphs, 
charts. 25¢. 


WHAT WILL WE DO WITH OMAHA? Edward Morrow. Reprint 
from the Omaha World-Herald, July 1943. 27pp.illus. 
(A series of articles on planning compiled in a pam- 
phlet.) 


PLANNED OR UNPLANNED GROWTH. G. S&S. 
Planning Engineer, Austin City Plan Commission, 
Austin, Texas. July 15, 1943. 25pp.mimeo. (A 
clear and simple statement of why planning is needed 
in any city, dealingin particular with the problems 
of Austin, Texas.) 


Moore, City 


SO 





PROCEEDINGS: CONFERENCE ON PLANNING COMMISSION OB. | 
JECTIVES. Institute of Local and State Government, 
34,37 Woodland Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Stephen B. Sweeney, Director. l6pp.mimeo. (the OD 
new Philadelphia City Planning Commission and the 
Institute invited a group of experts to discuss 
with them the job of the Commission and a planning 
staff. Conclusions: (1) all possible aid from other 
agencies should be sought to save time in tackling 
urgent problems; (2) enlistment of cooperative pub- | 
lic support advisable; (3) a trained staff needed 

to correlate all work and "be skilled in public re- 


lations and kindred fields.") TO 
POSTWAR JOBS IN PRIVATE BUSINESS. A Handbook for — 
Community Chairmen. The Committee for Economic De- Vo 


velopment, Field Development Division, Washington, 














D. C.; C. Scott Fletcher, Director of Field Devel- _ 
opment. August 1943. 20pp.illus. 
WAR TRANSIT SURVEY. Santa Clara County Planning 
Commission, Court House, San Jose, California; 0. 
F, Campbell, Chairman. May1943. 20pp.maps,cnarts, 
graphs. (An excellent survey of transit facilities tee 
in Santa Clara County; contains a number of maps -_ 
showing how workers get to work in various plant ” 
zones. Interestingly enough, more than three- , 
fourths of them get to work by automobile.) 
HIGH SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION SURVEY. Leslie Williams ae 
and Phillip Robinson. War Transportation Committee, , 2m 
14, College Street, Providence, Rhode Island. May iy 
1943. Unpaged,mimeo. ,maps,charts,tables. ) \ 9 a 
MASTER RECREATION PLAN. Marin CountyPlanning Com- = 
mission, Cheda Building, San Rafael, California; * 
Mary Robinson Gilkey, Planning Technician. 1943. . ~~ 
32pp.illus.,maps. ses 
SPARE TIME: A WAR ASSET FOR WAR WORKERS, Federal a 
Security Agency, Division of Recreation, Social a 
Security Building, Washington 25, D. C.; Mark A. | > 
McCloskey, Director of Recreation. 1943. 60pp. ” 
mot 
AVAILABLE FROM ASPO ON REQUEST > 
The following three publications are now avail- a 
able from ASPO upon request. There is no charge an 
for them to members in good standing. Sti 
; 1 
PLANNING LEGISLATION, 1943. State Planning and -— 
Post-War Planning, Public Works Reserves, Urban th: 
Redevelopment, Zoning, Etc. August 1943. 20 fr 
pp-mimeo. 50¢. (Gen-39) ce 
ORGANIZATION FOR METROPOLITAN PLANNING. Four 
proposals for Regional Councils presented to the wa: 
annual meeting of ASPO. August 1943. 8O0pp. 
$1.00. (Gen-40) th 
| th 
MUNICIPALITIES AND THE POST-WAR. A Statement tn 
by the Special Committee on Planning of the Ay “Ger 
American Municipal Association, 1313 East 60th Wo 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. (Dist-131) em 
, bu 





